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"You see, Father, when I ran the house nothing was amiss."
He complained to Dostoevsky of imaginary offenses that
the young woman inflicted upon him, the "son." Dostoevsky
gently scolded his wife, "Anna, stop fighting with Pavel, do
not offend him, he is a good boy."
As family scenes became increasingly frequent, Dosto-
evsky's health was affected. He had epileptic fits of excep-
tional violence. Anna Grigorievna writes, "I seized Feodor
Mikhailovich by his shoulders, and forced him with all my
strength to sit on the sofa. But imagine my surprise when I
saw his unconscious body slide to the floor at the very mo-
ment I no longer had the strength to hold him. I pushed back
a table with a lighted lamp on it, and gave the sick man space
to lie on the floor. Then I sat beside him the w7hole time that
the convulsions lasted, holding his head on my knees. . . .
Alas, to my great sorrow he soon had another seizure, much
more violent than the first, and it was only two hours later
that he came to, crying with pain. It was a frightening sight."
And Feodor Mikhailovich wrote to Maikov, "There is
nothing more unbearable than to experience this shock to
one's nerves and brain. I am really beginning to lose niy
mind."
The doctors advised Dostoevsky to go abroad, and Anna
Grigorievna approved this means of escape. As his creditors
harassed him constantly, Feodor Mikhailovich asked for
nothing better, but when he announced his intention to
leave to the family, they protested unanimously. He had
promised them, they claimed, to rent a summerhouse in
which all of the little tribe could rest during the summer. If
he had changed his mind, they argued, he must compensate
his relatives and leave them enough money to support them